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weather latitudes, may be compared to walking the
tight-rope; so constant is the care required. On our
heavenly nights, when we sit late on deck, the trade-
wind still chariots overhead an endless company of
attenuated clouds. These shine in the moonlight faintly
bright, affect strange and semi-human forms like the
more battered of the antique statues, blot out the
smaller stars, and are themselves pierced by the radiance
of the greater. * Is there any wind in them ?' so goes
the regular sea question. A capful at least, and even
in the least substantial; but for the most part in these
latitudes they fly far above man's concerns, perhaps out
of all reach, so that not even the lowest fringe of wind
shall breathe upon the mainmasthead."

After two-and-twenty days at sea they made their
landfall. " The first experience can never be repeated.
The first love, the first sunrise, the first South Sea
island, are memories apart and touched a virginity of
sense. On the 28th of July, 1888, the moon was an hour
down by four in the morning, . . . and it was half-
past five before we could distinguish our expected
islands from the clouds on the horizon. The interval
was passed on deck in the silence of expectation, the
customary thrill of landfall heightened by the strange-
ness of the shores that we were then approaching.
Slowly they took shape in the attenuating darkness.
Uahuna, piling up to a truncated summit, appeared the
first upon the starboard bow; almost abeam arose our
destination, Nukahiva, whelmed in cloud; and betwixt,
and to the southward, the first rays of the sun displayed
the needles of Uapu. These pricked about the line of
the horizon, like the pinnacles of some ornate and mon-
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